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THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. , With stealing a loaf hail the shop of Andrew Aus- 

CHAPTER I. tin, a baker. There was nothing of particular 
OnE morning in March—the year is immaterial— | interest going on in the town-hall that day; so 
two lads were brought before the bench of magis- | the sitting magistrates, the town-clerk, the prose- 
trates at the town-hall of Summerville, charged | cutor the policeman, the single witness, and the 
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prisoners, with some half-dozen gaping spectators 
—taking lessons in criminal jurisprudence, per- 
haps—had the sport all to themselves. fe 

On being interrogated, one of the lads said his 
name was Samuel Blackman: the other refused to 
designate himself. It was of no consequence, he said. 

“Very well,” said one of the two magistrates ; 
“perhaps it is not of much consequence, though 
I dare say we shall find out your name before we 
have done with you.” 

The boy gave a fierce glance at the magistrate. 

“ T have seen you before,” said the latter, sharply. 
Divested of his aldermanic dignity, the speaker 
was a bookseller—the great bookseller of Summer- 
ville’s High-street. Yes, the bookseller had seen 
the boy before, if the alderman had not. ‘ You 
called yourself William Bevan a week or two ago: 
will that name do for you now, young man P” 

The boy did not say that it would not, and the 
case proceeded. It was plain enough; it “laid in 


a nutshell,” as one of the spectators whispered to | me 


another, while the investigation was going on. It 
appeared that, on the previous evening, the two 
lads had been seen together “ lurking about” in the 
neighbourhood of the baker’s shop ; that suddenly, 
one of them, Blackman, was seen to enter the 
shop, and come out with a loaf, partially concealed 
under his jacket ; that the two then went away in 
company; were followed by the witness who had 
observed their mations ; were found to have di- 
vided the loaf, one half of it being in the posses- 
sion of Bevan; and were immediately given into 
custody, The policeman corroborated the latter 
part of this evidence, and stated that the boy 
Bevan e such violent efforts to escape, that it 
was with difficulty he was conveyed to the station- 
house, e progecuter then gave evidence that, 
on ‘being informed that a loaf of bread had been 
taken in his shop, he counted those that re- 
mained on the gounter, and found one short; and 
that he had not sold a loaf to either of the pri- 
soners: he could not, however, identify the piece of 
bread produced as his own property; and if the 
magistrates would dismiss the case, he would be 
thankful. 

But this was, of course, out of the question, and 
the examination went on. 

The boy, Blackman, seemed tg treat the whole 
affair as a very good joke; and, contenting himself 
with a simple denial of the charge, affirming that 
he had pigked yp the loaf in the street, and that 

in a cons biracy 


the witness a lige wel 
against him he wpited dhe Feault with calm 
Not so fe Who, alternately crimsoned 
account of 
the n 
prosecutor’s shop, he did pot + take it, and 
he 
from a shabby-looking shoemaker in the eourt, 
* Silence in the court!” shouted a man in office ; 
sternly demanded the presiding magistrate. 


philosophig¢al indifference, 
and 
_ with s , Fel ¥e 
imself, except that if was the 

meant to pay for it wh; 
declaration which elicited a po ai a ugh 
met, in its turn, by an indignant glance from the 
young culprit. 
and silence was restored. 

“Ts that all you have to say for yourself?” 

“T was hungry,” said the hoy, sadly; “ almost 
starved.” 





“ Poor fellow!” said the baker; “Iam sure he 

looks like it now; and he is welcome to the bit of 
bread, your worship, if ‘twere twice as much.” 
_  Nonsenge! ys matter is not to be dealt with 
in that way If the hoy were starving, how is it 
he was not found eating the stolen loaf? It was 
congealed about him, I think: how was that ?” 

* Because,” said the boy, eagerly—“ because—” 
and then he stopped. 

“ Tt does not signify,” said the magistrate; “I 
have little doubt you meant to rob the shop-till, 
Is it not a shame,” he continued, addressing him- 
self especially to the boy whom he had recognised 
as the real or pretended William Bevan—‘is it 
not a shame and a disgrace that a youth like you, 
with limbs and brains, should be stooping to acts 
of gross Riehonenty Hike this, instead of working 
for your bread P y don’t you work, boy?” 

* T cannot get work,” the boy quietly answered; 
“I would be glad to work if any one would employ 


“Don’t tell me: F never knew anybody that 
tried to get work in earnest, that didn’t succeed. 
Yon have not tried.” 

The lad looked up into the face of his interro- 
gator: “ I have tried, sir ; you know I have.” 

“ Yes, a pretty cut-throat sort of way you haye of 
seeking employment! I remember it well h 
You asked me for work, did you? Very well, you 
shall have it now, then ;” and the magistrate whise 
pered to the town-clerk. 

“* Birds of a feather flock together,’”’ he gon- 
tinued. “ Blackman, you have been here before, 
you know——” 

“°T wasn’t for stealing,” said the boy. 

*T don’t care what it was for: you were let off 
that time; but you won’t be this. e sentence 
of the court is that you be imprisoned in the house 
of correction two months. And yu, young man,” 
turning to Beyan, “one month; and take care I 
don’t see you here again.” 

During the whole of this golloquy the golleagne 
of the presiding alderman had been quietly reading 
@ newspaper, glancin now and then at the 
culprits before him. m they were removed, he 
addressed his brother rate :— You have 
met that boy Bevan hefore, Mp. Driver P’’ 

“Yes ;” and thereupon Mr, Driver told how that 
the boy had come into his shop, seme two or three 
weeks ago—but we may pass over his version of 


the interview. 
ighed.  T shall never 

busi ess, Iam afraid,” 
envy yeu, your——— 

ling ve would say, Mr. Harding, 

d Mr. ‘Alderman Driver, -hu- 
“Oh, you will come to it by and by; 
to it.” 


2 f . 
le ant of 
mouredly. 
"tis nothing when you are used 
And nothing to the other party, I presume, 


when they are used to it ?” responded Mr. Alder- 
man Harding. 

“ Exactly so!” replied Mr. Alderman Driver; 
and he presently went home to his dinner. with the 
eager appetite of a man who, being called upon to 
serve his country, had done his duty, “ without 
fear or favour.” And we ought to do this gentle- 
man the justice to say that he did not believe a 
word of the boy’s former statement—that he was 
the son of the writer whose books were exposed 
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for sale in his shop window. He looked upon it as 
a clever enough dodge; but it wouldn’t do for 
him: he was “too old a bird to be caught with 
such chaff,” he said; and he was rather glad than 
otherwise to have had an opportunity, this day, in 
punishing the boy for his palpable and proven 
erime, of making him smart also for his former 
barefaced impudence. 


It was a clear afternoon, and the sun, glancing 
across the narrow street, over the chimney pots on 
the other side of the way, brightened up a little the 
aspect of things in James Underwood’s musty- 
smelling and dirty old shop. Taking advantage of 
the favourable state of the weather, its proprietor 
had opened the lower part of his window, and, on 
a projecting board, had arranged the most tempt- 
ing of his second-hand literary merchandise. And 
the sunbeams played upon the old books and dull 
pictures till there seemed some life in them yet. 

“ Halloo! anybody at home ?” shouted a lusty 
voice, while at the same time the nob of a stout 
walking-stick battered the cracked counter of the 
old book-shop. “Underwood, I say Underwood, 
where are you?” 

The impatient speaker was an elderly gentleman, 
in a formal-cut coat of good strong broadcloth, and 
evidently a man of some substance and considera- 
tion. “I say,” he shouted again, “do you mean 
to keep me here all day? Why, man, this is offer- 
ing a premium to petty larceny, to leave your shop 
to take care of itself. If you don’t look sharper 
than this, you will find half your rubbish at the 
cheesemonger’s some day ; and who to blame but 
yourself! Here have I been waiting till I am tired, 
and bawling out till I am hoarse. A pretty sort 
of a tradesman, you.” 

These last words, spoken in a hearty, good-hu- 
moured way that sweetened their acerbity, were 
addressed to James Underwood, who had at length 
made his appearance from some part of the “ terra 
incognita” of the old mansion. He looked rustier 
than ever, as he stood in the sunshine; and there 
was an agitation in his looks which perhaps he did 
not very greatly attempt to conceal. 

“Tam glad to see you, sir; I was coming to 
your house to see you this evening——”’ 

“You don’t look very glad, either, my friend. 
Well but, I say, seriously, you shouldn’t run away 
from your shop without leaving somebody to mind 
it. By and by we shall have you hauling some 
of these young Summerville scamps up to the 
town-hall for running off with your precious 
goods. I tell you, if you do, to take care that 
Driver is on the bench: he’ll sort them for you—I 
will not.” 

“T don’t think there’s any fear of your being 
= severe, Mr. Harding: I wish there were more 

e you.” 

“ Ah! there it is! What did they make an 
Alderman of me for? No more fit for an Alder- 
man than a monk. It isn’t my vocation. Driver 
tells me I shall get used to it in time. But that’s 
neither here nor there. Icame to look at that 
fellow there,” touching a folio with the point of 
his stick. “You want too much for it though. 
Bat, if I have it, you'll take my old Dugdale in 
exchange, and I can set a good price on that; so 
‘twill be as broad as it is long. But, never mind 





now: you wanted to see me, you say. Speak out, 
man—what’s the matter ?”’ 

“This book, sir’ —and James Underwood 
brought out from his back-room, and laid upon the 
counter, the old tattered volume which, two or 
Saaee weeks before, he had begun to patch and 
clean. 

“Well, what about that? ’Tis imperfect, I 
suppose you are going totell me. I didn’t know it 
was when I sent it to you. I never looked it 
through; it isn’t in my line, you know. But a 
bargain’s a bargain. ‘ Unsight, unseen,’ as we 
used to say at school fifty years ago; we made a 
fair exchange: no drawing back from your agree- 
ment now, my friend.” 

“Tt is not that, Mr. Harding; look here, sir ;”’ 
and Underwood opened the book, near the end of 
it, at a place where two leaves had been pasted 
together ; “it took me a deal of time, sir, to sepa- 
rate these leaves without damaging the letter- 

ress. 

“ Well, that was all into your time; you don’t 
expect me to pay for it, do you?” 

“No, sir; that isn’t it. When I had done it, I 
found this between the leaves ;’’ and the book- 
seller laid before the bartering customer a ten 
pound Bank of England note. 

The Alderman took it up and looked at ‘it 
gravely. There might have been a shade of vexa- 
tion on his countenance, but it quickly passed 
away. 

“ Fairly caught!” he said, laughing. “‘ Unsight, 
unseen ;’ a bargain’s a bargain. The money is 
yours, Underwood. Let us look at the date of the 
note, though. Ah! I thought so: fifty years old, 
and more. One of dear old aunt Priscy’s clever 
ways of stowing away money that she did not 
know what to do with. I must look over the rest 
of her ancient library; and when we deal again, I 
shall put in a clause in the agreement, ‘ Errors ex- 
cepted ’—eh P” 

Underwood, however, positively refused to take 
advantage of the bargain, and urged his customer 
to take back the note. It was not a part of the 
book, he said, and his conscience would not allow 
him to keep it. 

** Nonsense, man,” replied the Alderman; “ ’tis 
yours, I tell you, fairly and honestly. We made 
the bargain ‘for better and for worse,’ as people 
say when they commit matrimony. By the way, 
Underwood, you and I ought to be thankful—old 
bachelors as we are—for our exemption from evils 
we wot not of. I was thinking so this morning, 
when——but take up the note, man.” 

“T cannot indeed; I must not; I won’t then. 
But if you will give me leave, I can tell you how 
it may be well bestowed. And talking about that, 
sir, I was wishing only just now that I were not 
an old bachelor; it is so very awkward, so painful 
I mean——” 

* Oh ho! sets the wind in that quarter? You 
are going to desert the ranks, are you P” 

“ Oh, my dear sir,” replied the poor bookseller, 
with sudden energy ; ‘ who would have me? No, 
no, sir: but there’s a very distressing case here, 
and I don’t know what todo. If I had somebody 
—a sister for instance—to see into it, I should be 
thankful. But if you will intrust me with the note, 
sir, I will do the best I can with it.” 
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“ Do what you please with it, friend; but take | without strength: old Betty, however, is doing 


care! I am soft-headed, or soft-hearted enough, 
they tell me; but what charity is in the wind now ? 
Another dead donkey? Ha, ha, friend Under- 
wood !” 

“No, indeed, sir. There’s a poor young lady 
and her brother Our readers, however, al- 
ready know as much as is needful of the early 
Summerville history of the young Bevans. 

* But the worst is to come,’ continued Mr. 
Underwood; “I did not know it till last night, 
sir; but the poor young lady is in sad trouble. It 
is three weeks since she had any work; she kept 
it very close, sir; I verily believe that she and her 


brother have been half starved. I don’t believe | boy 


they have had to spend, in all that time, more than 
five shillings. To tell the truth, I could not make 
very close inquiry about it, for fear they should 
think I was looking sharp after my rent. Well, 
sir, for two or three days, as I have found out 
now, the poor girl has been ill, very ill; nothing 
more nor less I do believe than want of food. And 
that is not all. Last night, her brother went away 
quite desperate. He could not stand it any 
longer, he said. His sister begged him to stop 
by her; but he would not. He said he would not 
come back without food for her, if he begged it, or 
stole it. Well, sir, ten o'clock came, and eleven, 
and then the sister, ill as she was, put on her 
clothes, and came down to me, to tell me her 
trouble—part of it at least, that about her poor 
Willy, as she calls her brother; and we waited 
and waited, but he didn’t come back. He is not 
come back yet, sir; and poor dear Miss Bevan—” 

“ Bevan!” exclaimed Mr. Alderman Harding, 
with a start ; “is William Bevan the boy’s name ?” 

“ Yes, sir : do you know anything of him P” 

* Yes ; I think I do: but go on.” 

“Well, sir, Miss Bevan was obliged to go to 
her room again. 
almost to carry her up-stairs; and so thin, sir— 
nothing but skin and bone. It was very distress- 
ing; for my old Betty does not live in the house, 
you know; she only comes in in the daytime. 

owever, I did venture to turn nurse, and got the 
~ young lady a little food : I declare, sir, her cup- 

d was quite empty ; so I made a little tea, and 
sopped some bread in it. You should have seen 
her eat, sir, bad as her trouble was about poor 
Willy, though she kept crying all the time. And 
it would have made your heart ache to hear how 
she thanked me, as if I had done some wonder- 
ful thing, while all the time my conscience was 
troubling me that I hadn’t known of this horrible 
destitution before.” 

“ But the boy—what about the boy?” exclaimed 
the magistrate, impatiently. 

“ That is what Z want to know, sir. As I said 
before, he is not come back, and I have not been 
able to hear of him. I have been afraid almost to 
inquire, for fear of finding that he has done some- 
thing very desperate, as he is a high-spirited 
youth. What do you know about hin, sir?” 

“There’s not much the matter—not so much 
as might be,” returned Mr. Harding. “ But the 
girl—what about the girl, now P” 





the best she can for her; and if I could tell her 
some good news about her brother-——” 

“What sort of a boy do you say he is, Under- 
wood P” 

“ He is a tall lad, sir, with black hair and——” 

“Pshaw! what does it matter whether his 
hair is black, or green, or blue? What is his 
character ?” 

“ Well, sir, I said just now he is high-spirited. 
Think, sir, what you or I might have been if left 
to run wild, without comes or a friend, without 

roperty, prospect, or hope!” 
ee Son ee friend; but is the boy a bad 
Oo 


“No, I am sure he is not. 
how he loves his sister.” 

“Ts he an idle boy ?” 

“He has never had the chance of being indus- 
trious, Iam afraid. But he is not an idle boy, 
either.” 

“Ts he honest ?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed the advocate, “I'll engage he 
is. I have trusted him again and again in my 
shop. Honest! Yes, sir.” 

“ You are wrong there, friend Underwood,” said 
the Alderman, quietly. “ The boy was sent to pri- 
son, not three hours ago, for stealing.” 

“Then, sir.” said the bookseller, with startling 
energy, “then, sir, he has been very hardly dealt 
with, or else he was driven by desperation out of 
his right mind.” 

“Perhaps he was; we will talk a little about 
that presently ; but now about the sister: you say 
she is ill, and starving—what is to be done?” 

“That’s what puzzles me; I was thinking of 
getting Dr. Waring to look in; but what would 
be the use of that when ’tis food she needs—food, 
sir? And this ten pounds—oh, if I might use 


It is astonishing 


She was so weak that I had | it-—— 


“ Yes, I tell you, blockhead—I beg your pardon, 
Underwood; but what a scrupulous old—well, 
never mind. It is a queer thing, as you say, for 
two old bachelors like us, unprofessional too, to be 

rescribing for a sick girl. Ill send round my 
ousekeeper—no reflection on yours, friend; but 
two heads are better than one, you know ;—I'll 
send her round, with a jelly or two, and she shall 
see what is the matter; and if need be, we will 
have a nurse, and a doctor to boot. I'll go home 
at once and see about it, and we can talk about 
the boy afterwards.” 

“But what shall old Betty tell Miss Bevan 
about him? She won’t be quiet till she knows 
where he is.” 

“ Just say that he is in good hands ; that he has 
found a friend, and got into a—ah, yes, a situation : 
she will believe you, won’t she?” 

“Yes, sir, I trust she will; but I would not 
deceive her.” 

“ Deceive her, no : who wants you to deceive her ? 
I tell you, I'll see into it ; and if you are not your- 
self deceived in these people, the boy shall have 
found a friend: so, just say, he can’t come to her 
for a few days, but she is not to trouble herself 
about him. There, that will do, I think; and I'll 


% She is very ill, and in dreadful trouble about | go and send off my housekeeper. But one word 
or Willy. She tried to get up to go and seek | more, Underwood.” 


fins, but she could not; she fell down, dizzy and 
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“This is my affair. Just put that note in your 
pocket.” 

“T cannot indeed, sir, consider it as mine. It 
was not part of the book——” 
_ “ Fiddlesticks, book! I protest that if you 
won't do my bidding, you shall get doctor, nurse, 
and housekeeper, for anything more I'll do to help 
you; so not one word more about it. And Un- 
derwood.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Bring up that book to-night”—the stick was 
again on the old folio—‘I may as well have it 
at your price; I'll pay you for it when you bring 


It. 

“ But about your Dugdale, sir ?” 

“ Ha, friend, you are there, are you? No, no, 
not till I have examined it. Dugdale was another 
of aunt Priscy’s books, friend Underwood!” 

{znd OF CHAPTER 11.] 





“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 
Tue following extract, from the “ Adventures in 
Italy,” of a Mr. Honan, who acted as a correspond- 
ent for a leading morning journal, gives us a cu- 
rious insight into the ingenious, though sometimes 
unscrupulous, mode in which early intelligence is 
procured for the London newspapers. 

If you, good sir, have heard of me before thus 
intruding on your notice, or if you are “a constant 
reader,” you will know that I have been lucky 
in procuring diplomatic papers, and delivering them, 
to the surprise of the statesmen by whom they 
were composed, more than once, for publication, 
before they had reached the hands of the foreign 
minister, to whom they were addressed. Some day 
or other, I will let the world into the secret of 
some of these proceedings, not saying more for the 
present, than that money, which everybody ima- 
gines I lavished with a prodigal hand, has rarely 
been employed, and that tact and management 
alone have, in almost every instance, secured the 
prize. 

I indulge what I hope is a pardonable vanity in 
repeating, that it was I who, in 1833—what an 
old fellow I must be!—gave light to the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelassi, with the secret article for closing 
the Dardanelles, and, if you will not compare me 
to the frog in the fable, I believe that there was 
not, for a long period, a contemporaneous state 
paper published which our own had not procured. 
I need not except the portfolio edited, as report 
goes, by Mr. Urquhart, because the important 
documents therein produced were by several years 
of anterior date, and, in most cases, interest in 
them had ceased; their action on the political 
map of Europe, so far as the diplomatic public 
were concerned, being “ caviare to the multitude.” 

This proem will serve as an introduction to a 
coup which I had the satisfaction, at this period, to 
perform, in order that my departure after the 
Oporto and Lisbon campaigns might be attended 
with some circumstance that would make people 
open their eyes a little, and show how much is in 
the power of an active correspondent to accomplish. 

It will be remembered by those who then took an 
interest in Portuguese affairs, that during the 














| political fever caused by the rivalry of the conser- 


vative and liberal parties, the Chambers had not 


| been called together for, I believe, three years, and 


that, in 1848, the greatest curiosity was excited in 
Lisbon and London, to ascertain in what manner 
the speech from the throne would speak of the 
home policy of the government, and of its relations 
with the British cabinet, by whose agency the 
queen had been saved from the claims of the 
Oporto Junta, and by the presence of whose fleet 
in the Tagus, I have reason to know, the autho- 
rity of Donna Maria was still sustained. 

The Chamber was to open on a given Monday, 
and, on that day, the royal speech was to be first 
heard; but as the mail steamer, which left Lisbon 
for Southampton only at intervals of ten days, 
started on the Saturday, it was evident that eight 
days in the transmission of the document would be 
lost, and the Zvmes, and the other London morn- 
ing journals, be placed on an equality in point of 
date, or perhaps be anticipated by the evening 
papers, in which case I would wring my hands in 
despair, and Printing-house-square would, on that 
occasion only, be hung in black. 

But how, in the name of common sense, was 
the speech tobe had forty-eight hours before it 
was to be spoken, or how could it be called “a 
speech” before it had been actually delivered, as we 
all know that even on the very morning of the 
opening of a session, it is necessary sometimes to 
revise and retouch the discourse ? I knew, more- 
over, that it was useless for me to address any 
member of the government, for what minister of 
state would compromise himself by such an indis- 
cretion, or how could he appear before the queen 
and his colleagues, when the return steamer 
arrived, and the Z%mes, containing the evidence of 
his folly, be in every hand ? 

These were the difficulties that beset me; let us 
see how they were overcome, for I did send home, 
by the Saturday steamer, the speech from the 
throne, and the Z%mes published, on Wednesday, 
the manifesto of Donna Maria, which she delivered 
on the previous Monday—a rapidity of receiving 
intelligence only to be accomplished by despatching 
a balloon with a fair wind, an eagle trained to do 
carrier-pigeon’s duty, or the submarine telegraph, 
when Lisbon and London are brought into contact 
by some five hundred miles of sympathetic wire. 

It being useless, as I have shown, to apply to 
any member of the cabinet, or to persons known 
from their high station to be in relation with it, I 
spent a weary night in thinking how the coup was 
to be accomplished without compromising any 
public authority, or even drawing suspicion in any 
particular direction. At last I sketched a re 
which I put into action only on the day of the 
steamer’s departure, and by which, as above stated, 
the important document was secured. 

There were three persons near the queen in ir- 
responsible situations, to whom it was probable the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the speech was known, 
and with all three I was on terms of intimacy and 
friendship. Beginning, therefore, with the weak- 
est or least influential, I explained to him or her, 
how much it behoved me to know in what lan- 
guage Donna Maria would speak of her relations 
with the British cabinet, and that person being in 
a rabid state of Anglomania, assured me that the 
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whole cabinet was convinced of the prudence of 

cultivating the best relations with Portugal’s an- 

cient and faithful ally, and, in the warmth of argu- 

ment, repeated to me nearly the words of the 
aragraph which had been agreed to at a council 
eld the day before. 

Armed thus with the spirit of the discourse, so 
far as England was concerned, I waited on number 
two in my ascending scale, and, without letting 
that person know where I had found my informa- 
tion, prevailed on him or her to give me the very 
words to be used by her most glorious majesty. 

This was a great point gained, and, if there my 
information stopped, the paragraph would have 
been a valuable cadeau to the Times; but when 
was man content, and was not our own emboldened 
by such success, still more ardently to pursue his 
plan for getting possession of the whole speech? I 
accordingly waited on number one, in whose hands 
I knew a copy of the document was, and having 
first led him or her to imagine that I had heen 
furnished with all the material paragraphs, by 
showing the precise words of that relating to Great 
Britain, contrived to make the individual believe 
that the interest of Portugal would be materially 
served by anticipating such satisfactory intelli- 
gence, and, above all, that he or she would find 
such a proof of confidence in me must one day or 
other be well repaid. 

This reasoning prevailed, not without a discus- 
sion that lasted more than an hour; but at the end 
of which I was promised a copy at half-past three 
in the afternoon. The starting of the steamer was 
fixed for three; but though it might be supposed 
that my friend was acquainted with the fact, and 
that the hour he or she named was influenced by 
it, I did not express a word of doubt, but took 
another mode of making everything right. 

Fortunately, the captain of the mail-steamer 
had, on one of his previous voyages, received some 
slight service at my hands, and when I asked him 
if he could not, if I were en rétard with my cor- 
respondence, drop down the river slowly, and not 
= to sea until I came on board, he replied, with a 

earty squeeze of the hand, “ All I want is to get 
clear of the bar before night-full, and I can spare 
you an hour, or even an hour and a half, if neces- 
sary.” “In that case,” rejoined “ our own,” “have 
paper, pen and ink, ready in your private cabin, and 
I will take care you shall be at sea by six o’clock.” 

At half-past three I received a genuine copy of 
the speech ; at four'I overhauled the packet at the 
Castle of Belem; by five the document was trans- 
lated, and fit for the compositors ; and, long before 
daylight closed, the good ship had cleared the bar, 
and Captain N. B. C. D. exchanged cheers with me, 
as I dropt into a shore-boat, whilst he, putting on 
full steam, convinced me that my despatches were 
in good hands. 

The publication of the speech, apparently within 
forty-eight hours of its being delivered, made a 
great sensation in London, as all the other papers, 
though pretending to consider it as apocryphal, 
wére glad to copy it on the next morning. But 
when it came out to Lisbon, on the following Sun- 
day, the steamer having left Southampton on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, there was a ferment on the Caes 
Sodré, and in the political saloons, that the author 
of the row had not anticipated. I kept my own. 








counsel, however; so did my partners in the 
offence; and every one was suspected of havin 

betrayed a secret of state, save those who had, 
undesignedly on their parts, been manceuvred into 
doing so. ; 

The whole expense of this expedition did not 
amount to ten shillings, for coach and boat hire, 
so that you see that it is not by money, but by 
management, that diplomatic papers are sometimes 
secured. The prime minister was very much an- 
noyed, and “the man who drove the Sovereign” 
was still more indignant, as neither could ascertain 
who the guilty person or persons were. The 
British Legation was paralysed, whilst I talked 
of a balloon with a fair wind, overland expresses, 
and the like, and threatened to employ the sea 
serpent, or a grampus, to take home my next de- 
spatch. 





THE SEA-BEACH. 


Tux shores of our islands, and those of nearly 
all other countries, when not bounded by cliffs, are 
protected from the incursions of the sea by large 
accumulations of sand or loose gravel. These 
mineral substances are driven towards the shore 
by the currents and waves of the ocean, and they 
are frequently the only protection to low lands from 
inundation during violent storms. The sea may, 
therefore, in some respects, be said to form its own 
boundaries. It would be easy to find numerous 
illustrations of this fact ; it will be sufficient to 
mention one. A large portion of the town of 
Hythe, in Kent, is below the level of high water 
at spring tides, but it is protected by an extensive 
sloping beac formed by the sea itself, and is thus 
safely sheltered from the effects of the violent 
storms which in winter often rage on the coast. 

The sea-beach will probably appear an inauspi- 
cious subject of scientific research ; but there are 
few, if we are not mistaken, of greater importance, 
of more varied interest, or of more difficult investi- 
gation. It is one of those subjects upon which 
few people have ever spent a thought, and yet the 
following questions are well worth an answer. 
How is it formed? How is it transported? By 
what means may it be kept in situations where it 
is required ? and by what means may its accumula- 
tion be prevented, in places where it impedes navi- 
gation by filling up the mouths of harbours and 
riversP In briefly answering these questions, the 
best illustrations, because the most familiar, are to 
be obtained from our own sea-coasts. 

Wherever water flows between banks unable to 
resist its solvent or mechanical force, or over low 
grounds, it carries away a portion of mineral mat- 
ter in solution. This it deposits in some part of 
its course where it has comparative rest. The 
banks of rivers are fretted away by the washing of 
the tide, headlands opposing the course of the 
water are vigorously attacked and ultimately re- 
moved, and when an easier passage has been 
obtained in one place the stream is directed on 
another, so that it is always adjusting a channel, 
which, however, it cannot retain. The sea in the 
same manner wears away the base of its cliffs, 
which, like retaining walls, prevent it from spread- 
ing, and when the foundation or support is thus 
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removed the higher parts fall by their own gravity 
on the shore. For a time these accumulations 
of earth or rock form an outwork against the 
force of the waves ; but when they have been for a 
few weeks or months exposed to the storms of 
winter, the mass of broken fragments is carried 
away, and the sea renews its attack upon the cliff. 
When a few moons have waxed and waned, an- 
other mass replaces the one swept away by pre- 
ceding storms. Thus, year after year, and century 
after century, the operation is repeated, and in- 
conceivable quantities of solid earth are swal- 
lowed by the ocean. 

It is not necessary to look far for the evidences 
of these changes. There is, perhaps, no part of 
the coast of England where the cause and effect 
can be better observed than on the cliffs of blue 
clay in the Isle of Sheppey. Not a winter 

asses without adding, on these shores, to the 
; ane of the sea. Many acres of land sometimes 
fall at once; and the fossil collector strolls over the 
beach, after a severe storm, with as much certainty 
of success as the hunter tracks his game after the 
breaking of a frost. 

A little further eastward, on the same coast, there 
is a headland called the Reculvers, and on the 
verge of the cliff stand the towers of an ancient 
church, the other portions having been destroyed. 
There are records still in existence, proving that 
the church was once at a considerable distance 
from the sea; but tide after tide broke upon the 
cliff, until the larger portion of the church itself 
was overthrown, and that which remains is pro- 
tected from the same fate by works erected under 


the order of the Admiralty to prevent the further 
inroad of the sea; it being necessary to preserve 


the spires as landmarks for vessels. These lofty 
objects, called the Sisters, are well known to all 
who navigate the eastern coast of England and the 
Straits of Dover. 

A large portion of earthy matter is thrown into 
the sea, and with it masses of limestone, along 
the line of coast we have mentioned; and from 
Margate to Dover the chalk, with its embedded 
flints, has been in the way described undermined. 
Washed from place to place by waves and currents, 
the rough and angular stones are smoothed and 
rounded, and so by continual rolling formed into 
pebbles. Frisi, a celebrated Italian writer, as- 
serts that the masses thus thrown into the sea 
are not rounded by fiction, because he could not 
make pebbles by shaking stones in a box; but all 
scientific writers of the present century agree in 
attributing their formation to this cause, and if 
evidence be required in addition to that collected 
by them, it will be only necessary to examine the 
beach of any portion of the south-eastern coast al- 
ready mentioned, where the numerous specimens of 
rounded chalk, cement stone, and indurated clay, 
will convince the sceptical. 

The pebbles which compose the shingle beaches 
must then be considered as fragments of rock or 
stone, broken from the banks of rivers and the 
cliffs of the sea, or carried into tidal waters by sur- 
face streams flowing over the land. By the con- 
stantly advancing and receding motion of the 
water produced by tidal and other currents they 
are rolled, and pebbles are formed, The sand and 
mud have the same origin, and the deposition of 





one or the other depends upon the rock that 
bounds the coast, or the odealeal character of 
some distant point from which a prevailing cur- 
rent flows. 

To trace the go of the beach is a far more 
difficult task. The accumulation of light particles 
of sand upon the shore is easily understood; but to 
follow the ever-travelling shingle from one dis- 
trict to another requires not only a close observer, 
but also a shrewd and philosophical mind. Those 
who have no knowledge of the sea-shore but in 
periods of atmospheric tranquillity and repose, 
under a bright summer sky, when the Tight 
sparkles from a waveless sea, may imagine that 
when once the shingle has been deposited upon 
the sloping beach, it remains immoveable. But 
they must watch it in storm as well as in 
calm; they must range the shore, when thick 
clouds, almost impermeable to light, underhang 
the sun, and the waves, tumultuously rolling 
with foaming crests before the roaring winds, 
break like maddened assailants upon the shelving 
beach. It not unfrequently happens in the winter, 
that, when a strong wind blows from the same 
quarter for a few days, the sea will carry away 
many tons of shingle, and leave the shore almost 
entirely unprotected from the remorseless fury of 
the storm. When the tempest subsides, the wind 
perhaps changes to some other point of the com- 
pass, and in a few days a quantity of shingle is 
restored equal to, or even greater than, that which 
had been swept away. 

To bring this subject within bounds, and to 
render the present inquiry more interesting, it 
will be desirable to confine the attention to one 
locality, and that which seems most applicable to 
the present purpose is the south and south-eastern 
coast, which has been already mentioned as one of 
the most desirable for the study of this subject. 

The first accumulation of beach that requires to 
be noticed is the Chesil Bank, west of the Bill of 
Portland. Between this bank and the Isle of 
Portland there is a large lagoon, into which vessels 
are not unfrequently driven when the wind is 
blowing violently from the south-west. Proceed- 
ing eastward from the Bill of Portland, there is no 
continuous shingle-beach till we reach Selsea Bill. 
At the Needles, in the Isle of Wight, there is a 
large accumulation after certain winds have pre- 
vailed for a time; but it is continually shifting, 
and does not enter the Solent above Hurst Castle. 
Near Portsmouth, also, it is found; but from the 
Selsea Bill to the Medway, it lies upon the coast 
as an immense marine deposit, like the gravels on 
the heaths and commons round the metropolis. 

Now it is a curious fact, that the beach on this 
line of coast always moves, in its onward journey, 
in one direction, proceeding along the Hampshire 
and Sussex shores to those of Kent, rounding the 
point at Dover, and then travelling to Deal, (where 
there is an immense accumulation,) Herne Bay, and 
the Isle of Sheppey. It must not be supposed 
that the beach never returns over the coast in a 
contrary direction, for an opposite prevailing wind 
will frequently drive back the shingle which a few 
hours before was moving forward towards its des- 
tination. The beach is, in fact, always shifting ; 
but the fresh supply, upon the coast between Mar- 
gate and the Medway, travels westward, while that 
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which returns is only brought into situations it 
has before occupied. 

The preservation of the beach, as already inti- 
mated, is a matter of great importance wpon some 
parts of the coast. The high shingle-banks secure 
the low lands from inundation ; and their removal 


would open to the sca large extents of cultivated | 


land. In other situations, the works erected by 
the engineer to protect the shore, or to facilitate 
the discharge of surface waters, would without this 
protection be undermined and destroyed. To re- 





tain the beach collected by natural causes, stone or | 


timber constructions, called groynes, are erected, 


stretching down the beach in parallel or zig-zag | 


lines, like walls or fences. ‘Those of our readers 
who have visited Brighton, Dover, or almost any 


other town on the sea-coast, must have observed | 


on the shore a series of short timbers, or piles, 
united by planks, jutting out from the land to a 
greater or less distance into the sea. These are 
groynes. The piles, or upright pieces of timber, 
are driven into the ground a greater or less dis- 
tance as circumstances may require, and usually 
rise three or four feet at least above the or- 
dinary level of the beach. To these piles 
planks are fixed, by large nails or spikes, as 
closely as possible. The groynes are commonly 
from ten to twenty feet apart, the distance being 
regulated according to the position of the place 
and the experience of the engineer. The object 
of the groynes is to prevent the travelling of the 
beach, by raising an impediment to its onward 
motion. To understand the manner in which 
they accomplish this object, it is necessary to trace 
the effect of the sea upon the shingle, which may 


be as well done by following one pebble in its | 


course as by calculating the progress of the mass, 
and this process being more easily explained, is 
better suited for our purpose. 

Imagine, then, a smooth shelving shore upon 
which the tide is, at stated periods, rising and fall- 
ing, and upon this shore let there be a solitary peb- 
ble—where will it go? What will be its jowney 
before it leaves the shore on which it is temporarily 
lodged? If the great waves producing tides al- 


ways advanced and retired at right angles to the | 
coast, and if the water had no other motion, and | 


no impediment, the pebble would continue to roll 
up and down the same line, and that line would be 
perpendicular to the shore. As the wave advanced 
it would drive the pebble upward, and as it re- 
ceded draw it back into deep water; and wave 
after wave would repeat the same motions, so 
nearly in the same line, that a century might pass 
before it had made much progress forward. But 
these conditions are not to be found in nature, and 
a great mistake is made by those who imagine that 
the only tidal motion is at right angles to the 
shore. As the motion cannot be known till the 
forces are determined, the action of the tides is a 
primary question in this inquiry, and must be con- 
sidered before we proceed much further. 

When the sea is calm, scarcely excited to a mur- 


mur by the motionless atmosphere, it is not at | 


rest ; the tide is always cbbing or flowing, so that 
the great body of water forming the ocean is never 
in equilibrium, and at no point of its vast area is 
it so for more than a moment, when its balance is 
wavering between the fall and flow of tide. Stand- 


| ing upon the beach of any shore—Dover, for ex- 
; ample—when the tide is rising, it would be sup- 
posed by any observer that the water was advanc- 
ing directly towards him. This is to a certain 
extent true, but it is too limited a view of the 
effect. The water is not only gradually rising 
upon the shore at Dover, but it is forcing its way 
up the Straits, and is also rising at Deal, Margate, 
Sheppey, and all the places on the Essex coast. I+ 
is threading the tortuous channel of the Medway, 
in which the tidal action is observed to some dis- 
tance above Rochester-bridge, and is at the same 
time rushing with more impetuosity into the less 
encumbered and wider outlet of the Thames. It 
this be true, and places hundreds of miles distant, 
and it may be added at opposite points of the 
island, present the same phenomena, it must also 
be true of places only a few miles apart. The 
motion of the tides is not, therefore, simply at 
right angles to the shore at any place, but is also 
advancing in a direction apparently parallel with 
it. The pebble upon the sea-shore is then acted 
upon in two directions, and it moves in a diagonal 
line between them. Lying on the shore, at any 
point between Dover-harbour and Sheerness-dock- 
yard, it must be in constant motion from the 
former towards the latter, as long as it is under the 
influence of the tide; every time it is thrown up 
by the wave, it is in advance of the point from 
which it was carried. 
If the rising tide forces the pebble westward, 
the ebbing tide will carry it eastward ; so that the 
tidal actions being equal and other conditions the 


| same, the pebble may continue to move backward 


and forward within certain limits, and in the course 
of months its position be almost unchanged. 
Much of the unprotected shingle is, no doubt, thus 
traversing the shore backward and forward ; while 
other portions, with some impediments, are con- 
stantly moving forward. The force of the retiring 
wave is not sufficient to sweep away all the beach 
from the shore, and at high tide much is thrown 
to the high-water mark, and there remains till a 
higher flood carries it forward. 

Storms sometimes raise the body of water on 
the coast ; and, when the wind blows in the direc- 
tion of the ebb or flow, an accumulation of shingle, 
many feet in thickness, may be removed in the 
course of a few hours. 

From what has been said, the use of groynes 
must be evident in restraining the onward course 
of the shingle. In violent storms, or during the 
long continuance of a wind from the same quarter, 
they do not always retain the shingle; but, under 
ordinary circumstances, they are an effective protec- 
tion to the coast. 





SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
THERE was, perhaps, no face to be seen in London, 
a hundred and fifty years ago, which is now s0 
familar to the reader, as that of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Not that portraits of him are more numerous than 
of some other distinguished men among his con- 
temporaries ; but there is that in the character of 
the man’s features and countenance, which, once 





seen, is not soon forgotten. He was just the person 
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to strike the attention of ‘people as he walked along 
the streets, and to furnish a study for every peri- 


patetic physiognomist he met with. The broad | 


cheeks, large forehead, thick lips, round nose, dark 
brow, and bright eyes of the poet, formed a visage 
unusually plain, approaching t- the positively ugly, 
and which was saved from being altogether so 
only by the expression it wore of unusual good- 
nature. But his portraits, in general, give no idea 
of his dress. A sort of student’s robe envelopes 


his shoulders, according to the image we received of 


Goldsmith in our boyhood, from the picture of him 
prefixed to his “ History of England,” and other 
books. A very differently attired personage, how- 
ever, was the real Oliver, as commonly seen by the 
Londoners a century and a half since. No man 
ever so delighted in velvet and gold lace. His 
“bloom-coloured coat” figures in all his biographies, 
together with the story of the wag who met him, 
marching along the Strand with bag-wig and 
sword, and exclaimed, “ Look at that fly with a 
long pin stuck through it.” 

Poor Goldsmith! Vanity and good-nature lay 
obviously enough on the surface of his character ; 
the latter, in spite of the former, ever saving him 
from contempt, but seldom from derision. He was 
a creature of the most generous impulses, and 
would give away his last shilling; but beneficence 
with him was the result of an unreasoning instinct, 
rather than of thoughtful and conscientious prin- 
ciple. Such generosity as Goldsmith often dis- 
a may lie close beside a fondly cherished 
selfishness. It involves not the self-denial which 
grows out of a calm strong will, cultured by moral 
convictions and religious faith. True goodness is 
ever associated with more or less of strength. 
Weakness is not the companion of virtue. Tried 
by Christianity—the only sound standard of judg- 
ment which in such cases we can recognise—cha- 
racters like Goldsmith must bring down censure, 
while they awaken sorrow. The deficiency, or 
rather absence, of principle throughout his life, 
deprives it altogether of the aspect of a battle 
with the world and sin, as every good man’s life 
must be. “ It has been questioned,” remarks one 
of his biographers, “whether he really had any 
religious feeling.” We should not raise the ques- 
tion. Religious feeling, no doubt, he had; though 
even that does not seem to have been intense. But 
of religious faith, which is another thing—by 
which we mean the realization of Divine truths, 
especially those revealed in the gospel—we have, 
alas! no evidence in his works or memoirs. We 
can admire his delicate genius, and appreciate his 
generous acts; but we feel it our duty, and we dis- 
charge it with pain, to point out and reprobate his 
moral and religious deficiencies, 

As Goldsmith was a poet, historian, and even 
philosopher, intimately connected with London in 
the old time, we should be chargeable with a great 
omission if we did not notice him among the 
shades of the departed ones. Indeed, we feel it 
nothing less than a tribute of gratitude here to 
inscribe his name, and portray the scenes with 
which he was associated ; for how much do we owe 
of instruction and pleasure to his lively prose and 
beautifully simple verse! He was one of the com- 
panions of our childhood, fondly cherished, and as 
an author we love him still; though matured un- 





be 


derstanding and reflection lead us to speak dis- 
criminatingly of his character as a man. 

We find Goldsmith in London for the first time, 
| wandering about the streets. on a miserable Febru- 
_ary night, with only a few halfpence in his pocket. 
| Disappointing his friends’ expectations, he had 
' been leading a very unsettled and vagrant sort of 

life, and had just arrived in the metropolis from 

his continental journeyings, in which his flute had 

been his chief resource and best friend. ‘“ The 
| clock has just struck two; what a gloom hangs 
| all around; no sound is heard but of the chiming 
| clock, or the distant watch-dog! How few appear 
| in those streets which but a few hours ago were 
| crowded! But who are those who make the 
| streets their couch, and find a short repose from 
wretchedness at the doors of the opulent? They 
are strangers, wanderers, and orphans, whose 
circumstances are too humble to expect redress, 
and whose distresses are too great even for pity. 
Some are without the covering even of rags, and 
others emaciated with disease ; the world has dis- 
claimed them, society turns its back upon their 
distress, and has given them up to nakedness and 
hunger. Those poor shivering females have seen 
happier days, and been flattered into beauty. They 
are now turned out to meet the severity of winter ; 
perhaps now lying at the doors of their betrayers, 
they sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible, 
or debauchees who may curse but not relieve 
them.” So wrote Goldsmith years afterwards, and 
doubtless, in this graphic sketch, we have a picture 
of what he saw the night in question. Houseless 
wanderers there are still at such an hour—people 
who, to use a significant expression, have x the 
key of the street; but better times have come 
since Goldsmith’s days, and the friendly lodging- 
house, which his kind heart for the sake of others 
would have well approved, and, we fancy, would 
have led him to advocate with a ready pen, now 
throws open its door to give shelter and welcome, 
with the hallowing influence of an evening prayer, 
to many a miserable stranger who, through vice, 
crime, or misfortune, has made shipwreck of home. 

We next catch a wavering glimpse of our friend 
the poet in a chemist’s shop near Fish-street-hill, 
where he assists in the laboratory; and then we 
find him practising medicine for himself, in a small 
way, somewhere in Bankside, Southwark. His 
strong passion for dress exhibits itself in the 
second-hand suit of green and gold, which makes 
him a rather conspicuous personage in the tho- 
roughfares of the Borough ; while a want of neat- 
ness, or of money to pay the washerwoman, is 
clearly betrayed in his chint and neckcloth, now of 
a fortnight’s wear. But contentment or pride 
provided a covering for his poverty, and he told a 
friend that “he was practising physic and doing 
very well.’ The green suit was afterwards 
changed for a black one, with a patch on the 
left breast, which he ingeniously concealed by 
holding up his cocked hat when he was conversing 
with his patients. A polite person once sought 
to relieve him from this apparent encumbrance, 
“ which only made him press it more devoutly to 
his heart.” ; 

Tired of practice, or disappointed of success, he 
soon exchanged the fhial for the ferule, and pre- 
scriptions for spelling-books. Goldsmith came out 
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in the character of a schoolmaster’s assistant at 
Peckham—a kind of employment to which he had 
been used before; and at the table of Dr. Milner, 
for so the master of the school was named, he 
became acquainted with Smollett, who first di- 
rected him to literature as a means of subsistence, 
by employing him as a contributor to the “ Monthly 
Review.” Subsequently, physic and literature were 
combined to eke out a maintenance, and in the 
double capacity of doctor and author he presents 
himself to our notice in a wretched lodging by 
Salisbury-square, Fleet-street. Here we have a 
peep into the life of a poor literary man of the 
eighteenth century, to which parallels are numerous 
enough in the nineteenth. Leaving his lodgings, 
he kept his appointments at some house of call; 
the Temple Exchange Coffee-house, Temple-bar, 
was his most favoured resort. There, indeed, was 
his ostensible abode; and the people who saw him 
by day had little idea of the forlorn lodging where 
he spent his nights. 

We must now visit a spot with which his name 
is more distinctly associated than with any of those 
we have thus hastily mentioned. Modern improve- 
ments have wrought marvellous changes in what 
used to be Fleet-market. The market is gone, or 
rather transferred out of sight to the neighbour- 
ing shambles, where it bears the name of Farring- 
don. The prison has totally vanished. The 
crowded scenes of trade, and vice, and infamy, 
which covered the broad space now known as Far- 
ringdon-street, have passed away; but there still 
remains a memento of Goldsmith’s times—an out- 
let not far from the north end, on the right hand, 
which leads up through a miserable street of rag 
and bone shops, adorned with hideous black dolls 
in white frocks, to a steep flight of steps, conduct- 
ing us to a place bearing now the very inappro- 
priate name of Green Arbour-court. Once, perhaps, 
respectable, the tenements now are in miserable 
condition. At the upper end, in a house which 
was pulled down in 1834, Goldsmith was living 
when he wrote his “ Enquiry into the State of 
Polite Learning in Europe.” 

The spot, now covered with wagon offices and 
stables, is intimately connected with its once re- 
markable and illustrious tenant, from the anecdotes 
of him while residing there preserved by his bio- 
graphers. Here it was that Percy, the author of the 
“ Reliques,” called upon Goldsmith, and found him 
in a dirty room, with one chair, which he politely 
relinquished for the use of his visitor, while he sat 
himself down on the window-seat during the inter- 
view. As the conversation proceeded, a gentle tap 
was heard at the door, and a ragged child came in, 
who dropped a curtsey, and then delivered the fol- 
lowing message, much, no doubt, to the poet’s 
chagrin: “ Mamma sends her compliments, and 
begs the favour of you to lend her a potful of 
coals’”*—a favour, no doubt, which mamma had 
often conferred on her neighbour. And here, too, 
occurred the generous but improvident transaction 
so often told respecting the author and his land- 
lady. It was Christmas-day, and Goldsmith was 
smarting under his recent rejection at the College 
of Surgeons, where he had failed at his examina- 
tion, when the poor woman entered his room with 
a heart-rending tale. Her husband had just been 
carried off to prison for debt. The man of litera- 





ture had no money in his pocket, not enough to 
buy a Christmas dinner; but there hung a new 
suit of clothes, which in his eyes must have been 
precious indeed. The gratification of the instinc- 
tive emotions of pity was to be preferred to the 
gratification of his vanity, at least for a while, and 
therefore he sent off to the pawnbroker’s and raised 
enough to pay the poor man’s debt and get him 
out of gaol. By the way, Griffiths, the publisher, 
had become surety to the tailor for these clothes, 
and had also lent Goldsmith books for reviewal. 
The clothes gone, and no money left, he was tempted 
to raise money on the books too; so that, when the 
publisher wanted them back, they were not to be 
obtained. This double failure roused the ire of 
Griffiths, and he wrote a letter to the author which 
pierced his heart. Poor man, he had not learnt the 
lesson, that we must be just before we are gener- 
ous, and that there is little commendable in the 
generosity which prompts us to give away what is 
not our own. 

Some interesting reminiscences of the poet, 
while living in Green Arbour-court, are preserved 
by Washington Irving. “ Anold woman,’ he says, 
“was still living, in 1820, who was a relative of the 
identical landlady whom Goldsmith relieved by the 
money received from the pawnbroker. She was a 
child about seven years of age at the time that the 
poet rented his apartment of her relative, and 
used frequently to be at the house in Green Arbour- 
court. She was drawn there, in a great measure, 
by the.good-humoured kindness of Goldsmith, who 
was always exceedingly fond of the society of 
children. He used to assemble those of the family 
in his room, give them cakes and sweetmeats, and 
set them dancing tothe sound of his flute. He was 
very friendly to those around him, and cultivated a 
kind of intimacy with a watchmaker in the court, 
who possessed much native wit and humour. He 
passed most of the day, however, in his room, and 
only went out in the evenings. His days were, no 
doubt, devoted to the drudgery of the pen, and it 
would appear that he occasionally found the book- 
sellers urgent taskmasters. On one occasion, a 
visitor was shown up to his room, and immediately 
their voices were heard in high altercation, and the 
key was turned within the lock. The landlady, at 
first, was disposed to go to the assistance of her 
lodger, but a calm succeeding, she forbore to inter- 
fere. Late in the evening the door was unlocked, 
a supper ordered by the visitor from a neighbour- 
ing tavern, and Goldsmith and his intrusive guest 
finished the evening in great good-humour. It was 
probably his old taskmaster Griffiths, whose press 
might have been waiting, and who found no other 
mode of getting a stipulated task from Goldsmith 
than by locking him in, and staying by him until 
it was finished.” 

The scene now shifts to Wine-office-court, Fleet- 
street, and there we follow the shade of our poet. 
He now resided with an acquaintance or relation 
of Newberry, a famous publisher of books for chil- 
dren. He wrote much for that kindly person, 
and found probably a better patron and paymaster 
than Mr. Griffiths, for Goldsmith’s circumstances 
were in a decidedly improved condition after he 
left Green Arbour-court ; yet for his former land- 
lady he seems to have retained a benevolent regard, 
as we are informed “that he often supplied her 
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with food from his own table, and visited her fre- 
quently with the sole purpose to be kind to her.” 
A debating club, called the Robin Hood, used to 
meet in those days somewhere near Temple-bar, 
and there, at the cotiventions of the men of wit 
and letters, with others who had pretensions to 
neither, Goldsmith made his appearance. He was 
introduced for the first time by an Irish acquaint- 
ance of the name of Derry. It happened that the 
chair was that evening occupied by a baker, who 
seemed mightily elated with an idea of his own 
importance. “This,” said Goldsmith, “must be 
the Lord Chancellor at least.” ‘No, no,” replied 
his companion, “ he is only master of the rolls.” 

There is a building in Islington of which Gold- 
smith’s shade is the genus loci. Here, again, we 
have to note the ravages of the picturesque relics 
of the past in the steady march of utilitarian im- 
provement. There lies before us an engraving of 
Canonbury-house as it was fifty years ago, with a 
large piece of water flowing in front, with green- 
bordered banks, and a line of rustic paling. Squares 
and streets have risen up in close contiguity to 
this ancient edifice, and changed the face and 
fashion of the whole vicinity, blotting out all its 
rustic accompaniments and destroying its country 
views. But the old watch-tower remains, built 
in with modern dwellings. The bricks are black 
with age, the door retains an antique look, and 
the little windows speak of times long gone by. 
Some writers relate that Goldsmith resided here. 
Sir John Hawkins, his biographer, states that 
Newberry, the publisher, had apartments in the 
house; and that the poet there concealed himself 
from his creditors. It is probable that it was 
only an occasional and temporary abode ; but it has 
linked itself with his name, by the report that in 
one of the rooms, still preserved, Goldsmith wrote 
his “ Deserted Village.” 

Washington Irving describes the room as a relic 
of the original style of the castle, with panelled 
ornaments and gothic windows. Our attempt to 
verify his description was fruitless, as the pre- 
sent inhabitant of the classic dwelling would not 
admit us to the interior, sensible, no doubt, of the 
annoyance attendant upon allowing it to remain a 
show-house, when what Irving relates in the per- 
son of his hero, in the “Tales of a Traveller,”’ would 
often occur. “ In the midst of a vein of thought, or 
a moment of literary inspiration, I was interrupted, 
and all my ideas put to flight, by my intolerable 
landlady tapping at the door, and asking me if I 
would ‘just please to let a lady and gentleman 
come in and take a look at Mr. Goldsmith’s room.’ ” 
Perhaps the distinguished American is here actually 
giving his own experience, and we are to add him 
to the celebrities of Canonbury Tower—a man 
who, for delicacy of genius, is not unlike the poet 
he celebrates. 

Hone, in his “ Every-day Book,” gives a further 
account of the room, of which, from waut of per- 
sonal inspection, we are glad to avail ourselves, 
The occupant in his time was but one generation 
removed from a relative who lived there when 
Goldsmith was a lodger. She affirmed that he 
wrote his “ Deserted Village” in the oak room on 
the first floor, and slept on a large — bed- 
stead placed in the eastern corner. om this 
room, 


. Hone informs us, “ two small ones for 
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sleeping in have since been separated, by the re- 
moval of the panelled oak wainscoting from the 
north-east wall, and the cutting of two doors 
through it, with a partition between them: and, 
since Goldsmith was here, the window on the south 
side has been broken through.” We are not cer- 
tain whether it was while tarrying in Islington 
that Goldsmith wrote that pleasant history of 
England, the most pleasant of our old school-books, 
though, by the way, not always conveying just 
views of our country’s heroes and vicissitudes ; at 
any rate the work is connected with Islington. He 
used to read Hume, Rapin, Carte, and Kennet in 
a morning, and having made a few notes, would 
ramble out into the fields round this neighbour- 
hood, and then return to a temperate dinner and 
cheerful evening, writing off before he went to bed 
what had arranged itself in his mind from his 
morning studies. The head-quarters of the poet 
seem still to have been in Wine-office-court, and 
there it was that Johnson found him, driven to 
extremities by his landlady’s application for rent, 
and relieved him from difficulty by taking a ms. 
Goldsmith had just written, and selling it to a 
publisher for sixty pounds. It was no other than 
the famous “ Vicar of Wakefield.” “I brought 
Goldsmith the money,” says the old king of critics, 
“and he discharged his rent, not without rating 
ey. in a high tone for having used him 
so ill.” 

Fhe scene changes. We must walk to the Tem- 
ple, to chambers on the library staircase, and there 
we find the poet “a kind of inmate with Jeff, the 
butler of the society.”” The apartments appear to 
have been of a very humble sort; but then there 
were the Temple-gardens and the river Thames at 
hand, which, in the estimation of such a man as 
Goldsmith, must have made up for many deficien- 
cies. His biography takes us, during his abode 
there, to a very different place under very amusing 
circumstances, which we cannot do better than re- 
late in his own words: “ Having received an invi- 
tation to wait upon the Earl of Northumberland,” 
he says, “ I dressed myself in the best manner I 
could, and after studying some compliments I 
thought necessary on such an occasion, proceeded 
to Northumberland-house, and acquainted the ser- 
vants that I had particular business with the duke. 
They showed me into an antechamber, where, after 
waiting some time, a gentleman very elegantly 
dressed made his appearance. Taking him for the 
duke, I delivered all the fine things I had composed 
in order to compliment him on the honour he had 
done me: when, to my great astonishment, he 
told me I had mistaken him for his master, who 
would see me immediately. At that instant the 
duke came into the apartment, and I was so con- 
founded on the occasion, that I wanted words 
barely sufficient to express the sense I entertained 
of the duke’s politeness, and went away exceedingly 
chagrined at the blunder I had committed.” Poor 
bashful man, by no means learned in the ways of 
this world! Sir John Hawkins, a man of a dif- 
ferent stamp, who gives a further account of the 
interview between the author and the duke, blames 
the former for a want of dexterity in pushing his 
own interests. Northumberland was just going to 
Treland as Lord Lieutenant, and he told Gold- 
smith he should be glad to do hima kindness. The 
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visitor, much more from generosity than from 
confusion, commended his brother, a poor clergy- 
man, to his grace’s patronage ; but sought nothing 
for himself. 

Goldsmith gets five hundred pounds for his 


pleasant garden on the river bank. The spend- 
thrift gives 4007. for the lease, and squanders the 


learn that the occupant of the ground floor is no 
other than the great lawyer Blackstone, who 
in his erudite studies, out of which grow his far- 
famed “Commentary on the Laws of England,” 
sadly complains of the racket made overhead by 
neighbour Goldsmith’s company. ‘There they are 
positively playing at blindman’s buff! Did Johnson 
join? The lexicographer upstairs lumbering about 
like abig boy. ‘The jurist below, poring over his 
mouldy books, and grumbling at the levity and 
noise of such a royster. We have here a curious 
pair of pictures in our literary history. 

Goldsmith, like a true poet, loved the country, 
and often made what he called a shoemaker’s holi- 
day. A few friends were invited to a good break- 
fast on a summer’s morning, after which they 
went off to Blackheath, Wandsworth, or some 
other suburban village, to revel together among 
green trees and yellow fields, and to drink in the 
delicious liquid air floating under the blue skies. 
We fancy the poet, with dusty feet, and with a 
large nosegay stuck in his bosom, coming back 
at night, through the crowded street, to his 
sombre lodgings in Brick-court; his memory 
lighted up with pleasant images, which haunt him 
in his dreams, and come forth with helpful minis- 
tration when the next day he sits down to write 
an essay or a lay. 

Besides other works, Goldsmith wrote his “ His- 
tory of Rome” in the Temple. Among “ the wits, 
lawyers, and legal students” who associated with 
Goldsmith in his half-cloistered retreat, was Judge 
Day, of the Irish bench, who often in his days 
would talk of the poet’s kindness to him and 
Grattan. “I was just arrived from college,” said 
he, “ full freighted with academic gleanings; and 
our author did not disdain to receive from me 
some opinions and thoughts towards his Greek and 
Roman histories. Being then a young man, I felt 
much flattered by the notice of so celebrated a 
person. He took great delight in the conversation 
of Grattan, whose brilliancy in the morning of life 
furnished full earnest of the unrivalled splendour 
which swelled his meridian ; and finding us dwell- 
ing together in Essex-court, near himself, where he 
frequently visited my immortal friend, his warm 
heart became naturally prepossessed towards the 
associate of one whom he so much admired.” The 
judge goes on, as Irving tells us, to give a picture 
of Goldsmith’s social habits : he frequented much 
the Grecian coffee-house, then the favourite resort 
of Irish and Lancashire templars: he delighted 
in collecting his friends around him at evening par- 








“ Good-natured Man,” and forthwith his domicile | 
bears witness to his altered fortune. “Jeff, the | 
butler’s, rooms” are exchanged for the second floor | 
of No. 2, Brick-court, Temple, overlooking the | 


rest upon splendid carpets and furniture, a suit of | 
“ Tyrian bloom, satin-grain,” and another “ lined | 
with silk and furnished with gold buttons.” He | 
invites Johnson, Reynolds, Percy, and Bicker- | 
staff to gay entertainments ; and it is amusing to | 


ties in his chambers, where he entertained them 

with a cordial and unostentatious hospitality. 
| Several London taverns are associated with Gold- 
| smith, and among the rest, one in Dean-street, 
‘kept by a singer of the name of Roberts. We 
mention that spot, because it was there that a con- 
versation took place between Goldsmith and John- 
son, which supplied some wit. often imitated since, 
The sage philosopher was discussing some kidneys 
with immense satisfaction, observing, as he swal- 
lowed the savoury morsels, “These are pretty 
little things; but a man must eat a great many of 
them before he is filled.” “ Aye; but how many 
of them,” asked the merry poet, with affected sim- 
plicty, “would reach to the moon?” “To the 
moon! Ah, sir, that I fear exceeds your calcula- 
tion.” “Not at all, sir; I think I could tell.” 
“ Pray then, sir, les me hear.” “ Why, sir, one; 
if it were long enough.” Johnson growled for a 
time at finding himself caught in such a trite 
schoolboy trap. “ Well, sir,” he said at length, “I 
have Bt it. Ishould not have provoked so 
foolish an answer by so foolish a question.” 

Ranelagh gardens, then the resort of the fashion- 
able, offered strong attractions to the pleasure-lov- 
ing Goldsmith ; and doubtless often then, or after- 
wards when reflecting on his visits, he felt how 
true were Johnson’s words in one of his grave 
moods: “ Alas, sir, these are only struggles for 
happiness. When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave 
an expansion and gay sensation to my mind, such 
as I never experienced anywhere else. But as 
Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense army, 
and considered that not one of that great multitude 
would be alive a hundred years afterwards, so it 
went to my heart to consider that there was not 
one in all that brilliant circle that was not afraid 
to go home and think.” 

At last, Goldsmith had to go home and die. He 
expired in his room at the Temple, on the 4th of 
April, in his 46th year. Poor women, whom he 
had generously relieved, stood sobbing outside the 
door in which lay the poet’s corpse: but we cannot 
forget that there were others who mourned his 
removal for a very different reason. “Of poor 
Goldsmith,” said Johnson, in a letter to Boswell, 
“there is little to be told more than the papers 
have made public. He died of a fever, made, I 
am afraid, more violent by uneasiness of mind. His 
debts began to be heavy, and all his resources were 
exhausted. Sir Joshua Reynolds is of opinion that 
he owed no less than two pms pounds.” He 
was buried in the ground of the Temple Church ; 
and as we think of the poet’s dust so near us, when 
we are passing along Fleet-street, there come 
mingled with his memory solemn thoughts of the 
high ends of human life which he so sadly missed, 
or rather never seemed to aim at. e cannot 
write poems or essays like him whose shade we 
have just met, and to whose genius we do honour ; 
but, with very humble talents, we may serve our 
generation according to the will of God. Neither 
literary nor any other form of worldly fame may 
guard our grave and write our epitaph, but a better 
immortality awaits us if we be numbered among 
those whom God counts righteous through faith in 
the atoning blood of his Son. 


“ Only the actions of the just 





Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 
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wood, where the hazel and the blackthorn, the 
THE gg Ma Ma D ITS long thorny bramble, the armed holly, the pointed 
g ‘ gorse, the trailing woodbine, and the matted ivy 
A RABE place is the New Forest for a good long | are blended with the broom and the autumn- 
exploring ramble, and well does an inquiry into its | browned fern. So close and impenetrable was 
many old traditions and inhabitants repay the | the mass, that it was only here and there that 
visitor to its picturesque glades! It was my lot, | we were enabled to force our way. There were 
at one period of my life, to spend some time in its | hundreds of gorse-bushes matted together, and 
neighbourhood ; and, during an excursion which I | from twelve to fourteen feet high. Above this 
paid to it, I managed to collect the materials for | solemn wilderness hovered great birds—sharp- 
the present paper. There is no important part of | beaked hawks, wide-winged kites, great gleads, 
the New Forest, I may say, that I have not | dusky ravens, and horned owls—screaming, as 
examined ; I have explored all its wild intricacies | I and my guide approached, as if questioning 
and strange out-of-the-way places—spots such as | our right to disturb their primeval haunts. From 
one only reads of in romances, and scarcely believes | out the shadowy barrier of the copsewood, too, 
to exist in these matter-of-fact days. While I | there ever and anon rushed many a strange-look- 
now write, its vast woods seem to rise before me, | ing animal; the fox, the stoat, the weasel, and 
even to the very shapes of the trees and the open | the grey badger—not by any means over-pleasant 
spaces between them, covered here and there by | companions ; at times, also, great hairy-armed 
sharp thorny bushes laden with sloes and bullaces, | bats darted by on their leather wings, started 
from which have sprung all our beautiful varieties | from the hollows of the decayed trees by the 
of damsons! Visions, too, flit before me, of hedge- | blows which my guide struck upon the stems. 
rows never cut within the memory of man! Those | There was something so lonely and desolate hang- 
accustomed indeed only to a trim rural garden, | ing about this singular scene, that I dared not 
dressed by art, can hardly conceive the strangely | wander far from the side of my companion. 
different aspect of a place like this, where nature | No fields were near us; the old woods went 
has been suffered to run wild. stretching out in the distance, with no boundary 
I have walked over some ground in the neigh- | save here and there a deep dark watercourse ; 
bourhood of the forest, of which a tradition has | so that to have lost my way would have been an 
been handed down among the peasants, that it | easier matter than to have found it again. In 
has never been known to be cultivated; and, | this style we wandered on, till, after having ex- 
certainly, a wild, unenclosed, primeval-looking | hausted my weary limbs, I was fain to rest myself 
spot it was. Here and there were grey haw- | upon the grass, and partake of the refreshments 
thorns, so huge and old and weather-beaten that | I had brought with me. While eating this meal, 
they looked as if a hundred stems had grown |I had time to enter into conversation with my 
twisted and knotted together, while they had | guide, whom I found to be one of the swineherds 
become so hardened by time that they were almost | of the forest. Much curious information did he 
as unbending as iron. Near these were gigantic | volunteer to me respecting the animals which 
crab-trees, their knotted stems overgrown with | were under his charge ; at least it seemed curious 
the mosses and lichens that had been gathering | to me, and may probably prove the same to my 
for centuries; while at irregular distances there | reader. 
rose venerable oaks, whose giant heads had been The hog, then, be it known, when rambling in a 
struck by the bolt of heaven long ages ago, but | wood, is a gentlemanly beast, and has a totally dif- 
which had lived on in spite of the lightning that | ferent appearance to what it presents when con- 
had scathed their stems, and which were still | fined in a vulgar stye. Running about amongst 
standing like the wrecks and monuments of an old- | the underwood, its bristly hide glitters like silver ; 
forgotten world ! and it has often, in consequence, a very pic- 
To my narrative, however. I had long coveted | turesque appearance when seen beside the stems of 
a good long ramble in the New Forest, where | gigantic trees, or breaking the deep green back- 
Rufus had been struck by Tyrell’s arrow. Having | ground with patches of agreeable light. It is 
secured, therefore, as my guide, an intelligent | particularly amusing, my guide said, to watch, 
person who was intimate with all the glades and | and sce how even the sudden starting of a wild 
nooks of the spot, I proceeded one fine day, early | duck from an adjacent pool will make a whole 
in autumn, to make my long-meditated excursion. | herd of hogs set off, grunting and running as if 
After some sharp walking, I traversed the ground | for their very lives, through sedges and rushes 
just described, and ere long gained the haunts of | and reeds and dangling thickets ; if they pause for 
what properly is called the “ New Forest,” which, | a moment, something perhaps will raise a new 
by the way we may mention, was selected by Mr. | alarm, and off they scamper again, helter skelter, 
Gilpin, a poet of the last century, as the theme of | one after the other, squalling nnd squeaking in the 
4 p.easing but now somewhat forgotten poem. A | most direful manner. 
spot, indeed it was, well calculated to awaken the | Hogs, it appears, in the autumn season, are sent 
enthusiasm of all lovers of natural beauty. My | by their owners into different parts of the forest, 
guide and myself scemed to have entered a vast | and especially among the oaks and beeches of 
wilderness of venerable and hoary trees, surround- | Boldue Wood, to fatten on the acorns and beech 
ed by a pathless expanse of entangling under- | nuts. It is, or was, (for many changes have oceur- 
red since my visit,) among the rights of the forest 
* The New Forest is situated in Hampshire. It is old | borderers to feed their hogs from about the end of 
enough, whatever its title may be, having been created by Wil- | September to the middle of November, for which 


liam the Conqueror, who destroyed several villages to make tan ° ome 
room for its site, " P | privilege they paid a trifling sum, by way of an 
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acknowledgment, at the steward’s court at Lynd- 
hurst. 

The method of treating hogs, at the season of 
migration, and of reducing a large herd of these 
unmanageable brutes to perfect obedience and good 
government, struck me as being very curious. 
The first step, as my companion informed me, 
that the swineherd takes, is to explore some closely- 
sheltered part of the forest, where there is a con- 
veniency of water and plenty of acorns and beech 
nuts. He fixes next on some spreading tree, 
round the bole of which he wattles a slight circular 
fence with boughs and sods, filling it plentifully 
with straw or fern. Having made t reparation, 
he collects his grunting colony from the farmers, 
with whom he commonly agrees for a shilling a 
head; and he will thus get together perhaps a herd 
of five or six hundred hogs. Having driven them 
to their destined habitation, he gives them a plen- 
tiful supper, which he had previously provided, 
sounding his horn during the repast. He then 
turns them into the litter, where, after a long 
journey and a hearty meal, they sleep deliciously. 
The next morning, he suffers them to look a little 
around them, shows them the pool or stream where 
they may occasionally drink, leaves them to pick up 
the offals of their last night’s meal, and, as evening 
draws on, gives them another plentiful repast under 
the neighbouring trees, which literally rain acorns 
upon them, again sounding his horn the whole 
time; he leaves them there for about an hour, and 
then sends them off to sleep. The following 


day, he is perhaps at the pains of procuring them 


another meal, with music playing as usual; after 
which he leaves them a little more to themselves, 
having an eye, however, on their evening hours; 
but, as their stomachs are full, they seldom wander 
far from home, retiring commonly very orderly 
and early to bed. After this, he throws the fence 
open, and leaves them to cater for themselves ; and 
from henceforward has little more trouble with 
them during the whole time of their migration. 
Now and then, in calm weather, when the nuts fall 
sparingly, he will call them together by the music 
of his horn to a gratuitous meal; but in general 
they need little attention, coming regularly home 
at night, though they often wander in the day two 
or three miles from their stye. There are expe- 
rienced hogs in all herds, which have spent this 
roving life before, and can instruct their juniors in 
the mode of it. By this method, at the end of the 
season, the herd is carried home to the respective 
owners, in such condition that a little dry meat will 
soon fatten them. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the 
swineherds in the forest manage their colonies 
with this exactness. My guide, I found, was 
reckoned one of the most experienced of the tribe, 
and he spoke with as much complacency of his 
success as students in more exalted pursuits might 
have done. Probably this enthusiasm in his pe- 
culiar calling might be the secret of his superiority 
to most of his compeers. Hogs, he assured me, 
are not such an unsocial race as some persons 
believe them to be; they have, it is true, their 
likes and dislikes like the rest of us; but when 
ranging about the forest and feeding on the yellow 
acorns, they will congregate together in different 


groups, forming a kind of friendship amongst | 





themselves, which is never broken up so long as 
their wild life lasts. The same groups regularly 
separate from the herd, keep their own company, 
and return quite orderly in the evening. 

The hog, my reader will scarcely need to be re- 
minded, was not always a low animal, grovelling in 
a stye. His ancestors were a fine-spirited race, 
having the range of the royal forests like deer, and 
had often the honour of being hunted by kings—if 
it be an honour to be worried and chased in such 
choice company. The wild boar, too, was a dan- 
gerous and powerful animal, who would invari. 
ably run at whatever opposed him, and who could 
give most dangerous wounds. Many a noble horse 
has been ripped open by his formidable tusks in 
past ages, when he was a beast of chase. What 
think you, reader, of a law which ordained that a 
man should have his eyes torn out, if he was found 
guilty of killing a wild boar? Yet such a law did 
William the Conqueror promulgate about 800 years 
ago, and there is no doubt but that it was put into 
execution. There were wild boars in England, in 
the New Forest, no further back than the time of 
Charles 1, but they were swept away under the 
iron sway of Cromwell. 

Boar hunting is happily one of the things that 
are past, and which, however picturesque it looks 
in some of the old Velasquez pictures, we have no 
wish to see revived. Yet it certainly must be ad- 
mitted, that it was a nobler exercise to hunt a 
savage wild boar, than it is either to chase a poor 
fox or a harmless hare ; for the boar could, and often 
did, defend himself to some purpose. It was either 
to kill or be killed when men came to blows with 
him, and it was no joke to stand in the way of an 
old one, which sometimes measured between five 
and six feet in length, with great tusks sticking 
up on each side of his jaw. Not very long before 
my visit, my guide told me, that two boys, sons of a 
neighbouring swineherd, had been sadly terrified 
by seeing a couple of the forest boars fight. They 
described the noise of the combat as most awful: 
the animals retreated for a moment, and then 
dashed their hard iron foreheads together, meeting 
with such a clash as made the forest ring again. 
They bit, they snorted, their jaws were flushed with 
white foam, they ground their teeth together, they 
made their tusks rattle against each other, while 
their eyes glared like fire. Whether they ended 
by killing each other, the boys were too much 
terrified to remain andsee. At first, the lads stood 
fettered to the spot through fear; but, as soon as 
they recovered the use of their limbs, they took 
to their heels and scampered off as fast as they 
could go. These, however, were not the real wild 
boars that infested our old English forests, but 
two of their very degenerate descendants. 

Another adventure, of a somewhat different kind, 
my guide next narrated to me, as having happened 
to himself. I will relate it in his own words. 

“You see, sir,” said he, “I was gone a-ram- 
bling in one of the densest bits of our forests, by 
a scarce-to-be-called path, known to few save my- 
self; and I was seeking for a wild plant some of 
our gentry had set their minds on, and very busy, 
sir, groping about, and thinking of nothing but 
what I was about. I had just come to an avenue 
or opening out between the trees, when I heard a 
rustling like, and thought it might chance to bea 
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fox ; so I didn’t heed much, when, all of a sudden, 
I saw a pair of glaring bright eyes looking out of 
a bush a short way from me; the thing gave me 
rather a queer feel, for I didn’t guess what it could 
be. After a bit, it moved; startled, I suppose, 
by seeing me; and there, true enough, was a 
large savage-looking wild cat. Ithad such strong 
stout legs, and such a thick tail, not ending in a 
int, but thick and bushy all the way! It had 
just killed a rabbit, and was standing with its 
paw on it, growling like a wild beast. It was an 
awsome sight, sir, and if I hadn’t had my gun, I 
should have been scared like; but I took aim at 
once, and while it was intent on its prey I shot it 
dead on the spot. A powerful creature it was, 
striped like a tiger, and with a sturdy thick 
throat and awful-looking claws. I took it home, 
sir, skinned it, and sent its skin to some of those 
learned gentlemen that had sometimes been in the 
forest with me in search of strange creatures; and 
I heard tell, sir, that they had it stuffed as a cu- 
riosity. It was a curious beast indeed. I have 
never seen another, long as I’ve lived in the 
forest; but my old father says they were more 
plentiful in his time, and that the female made her 
nest in the hollow of some large tree, or some hid- 
den opening in a concealed dell in the woody hills, 
and that she had four or five young, which were so 
savage they would spit when only a few days old. 
He had more than once seen a nest of them; and 
he said, in far back times they were very plentiful, 
but that the keepers and such like people had 
thinned them rarely, because they destroyed the 
me.” 
aM guide’s story, I own, gave me rather an un- 
comfortable feeling, and made me glance rather 
fearfully at the dense thickets which surrounded 
us. e had by this time, however, finished our 
extempore dinner, to which we had both done jus- 
tice. In our route homewards, which lay through 
a different part of the forest from that by which 
we had entered, I saw a very pretty sight: as 
far as my eye could penetrate, in every direction, 
the ground presented one unbroken sheet of 
bright lilac. My guide told me it was the autumn 
crocus, and that, at this time of year, people were 
accustomed to come from far and near to gather 
it, as it was used, he said, “in something he 
didn’t rightly understand.” It was indeed a beau- 
tiful spectacle, for there was not the least interval 
in the uniform expanse of colour, which was of the 
brightest shade of lilac; while, all about, the air 
was swarming with bees, attracted thither for the 
purpose of extracting the honey. I found, upon 
further examination, that it was the flower from 
which the saffron used in dyeing is procured. My 
guide told me that the wives and children of 
the swineherds, who form quite a colony in the 
forest, made the gathering of the crocus a very lu- 
crative employment, for they could always dispose of 
what they collected advantageously to the dealers 
from the towns, who came after them at the pro- 
per season. The spot upon which we then stood 
was considered one of the best stations for procur- 
ing them, as they grew there in great profusion; and 
it was, my guide added, a rare gay sight when the 
ground was swarming with women and children, 
with their baskets and handkerchiefs all full of the 
pretty bright flowers. 
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After we had passed the crocus beds, my guide 
returned to the subject of the hogs, on w Sh he 
- with a sort of professional enthusiasm. 

e hog, he said, is commonly su em to be 
an obstinate, headstrong, pre ins e brute, and 
he may poy have a degree of positiveness in 
his temper general, however, if he be pro- 
perly managed, he is an orderly, docile animal. 

e only difficulty is to make your meanings, when 
- are fair and friendly, intelligible to him. 
Effect this, and, as my guide said, very emphati- 
cally, “you may lead him with a straw, sir.” It 
sounds oddly, to affirm that the life of a hog is an 
enviable one; and yet there is something uncom- 
monly pleasing in the lives of these denizens of 
the forest, when compared with those of other 
animals. They seem to have much enjoyment of 
existence. You see them perfectly happy; going 
about at their ease, and conversing with each other 
in short, pithy sentences, which are no doubt ex- 
pressive of their own satisfaction and of their social 
feelings. 

Besides the hogs sent out by the farmers in the 
acorn season to fatten, there are others, the property 
of forest keepers, which spend the whole year in 
the wood. This class of animals depend chiefly for 
livelihood on the roots of fern, and they find this food 
very nourishing, if they can have it in sufficient 
abundance ; but they are obliged to procure it by 
so laborious an operation, that their meals are 
rarely accompanied with satiety. The forest hog 
continues, however, by great industry, to obtain a 
tolerable subsistence through the winter, except in 
frosty weather, when the ground resists his delv- 
ing snout; then he must perish, if he do not in 
some degree experience his master’s care. As 
spring approaches, fresh grasses and salads of dif- 
ferent kinds add a variety to his bill of fare; and 
when summer comes on, he finds juicy berries and 
grateful seeds, on which he lives plentifally till 


autumn returns, and brings with it the extreme of 
abundance. 

Besides this second class of hogs, there is a 
third division of them, which live in some of the 
more desolate parts of the forest; they are bred 
wild and left to themselves without any settled 


habitation. Their owners, being at no expense 
either in feeding or attending them, are content 
with the precarious profit of such as they are able 
to catch. Charles 1, wishing to renew the rather 
exhausted breed, was at the expense of procuring 
the wild boar and his mate from the forests of 
Germany, which increased greatly, as tradition 
states, in the New Forest. Certain it is, said my 
guide, that there is found in it at this day a breed 
of hogs commonly called forest pigs, who are very 
different from the usual Hampshire race, having 
about them several of the characteristic marks of the 
wild boar. This species of hog has broad shoulders, 
a high crest, and thick bristly mane, which he 
erects on any alarm. His hinder parts are light 
and thin, his ears are short, and his colour black 
or darkly brindled. He is much fiercer than the 
common breed, and will turn against an ordinary 
dog. All these are marks of the wild boar, from 
whom probably he in part derives his pedigree, 
though his blood may be contaminated by vulgar 
mixtures. But though he is much more picturesque 
than the common hog, he is in much less repute 
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among farmers. The lightness of his hind-quarters, 
and the thinness of his flanks, appear to great dis- 
advantage in the ham and the flitch ; ‘yet; abroad, 
both in Germany and Italy, the flesh of the wild 


Piisrellancons. 


THE WonDER oF Booxs.—No volume ever commanded 


in | | such a profusion of readers, or was translated into so many 
boar is in the greatest repute; and dressed, as it | lan: 


Such is the universality of its spirit, that no 


there is, with the small kernels that come out of | 200k loses less by translation, none has been so frequently 


the fir cones for a sauce, it is certainly a dish fit to 
be set before an epicure. Our English farmers, 
however, like size and solidity in the materials of 
their meals, and therefore it is easily to be under- 
stood that the common breed of swine, with their 
advantages of make and superior quantity of flesh, 
will always with them obtain the preference. 

With varied conversation, of the character now 
detailed, my guide beguiled my way home, which 
I reached towards evening, having thorough] 
enjoyed my ramble. It was a day, as I have said, 
in the early autumn, when forest scenery, grand as 
it is at any season, is perhaps seen to the greatest 
advantage. Towards evening, streams of golden 
light came slanting down between the trees, light- 
ing up their stems and shining on the green turf. 
Never did the hand of an artist throw such rich 
colours upon the glowing canvass as were to be 
found in the variegated foliage. The leaves of the 
beech were dyed in the deepest orange; the dark 
green of the oak was in parts mellowed into a 
bronzy brown, blending beautifully with the faded 
yellow of the chestnut and the deeper hues of the 
tall elm. As far as my eye could range along the 
rude outskirts of the forest, it revelled in the mingled 
lines of hills, fields, and sky, the flowered meadow 
and the purple hill: the gorgeous sunset and the 
dark clouds of evening seeming as if they had all 
rolled together their bright and sombre dyes, 
and gathered about the beautiful death-bed of the 
expiring summer. Under my feet, the ground 
was blue with the hare-bell ; and above waved some 
solitary woodbine, its lonely tendril rocking to and 
fro, with a mournful motion, as if the last flower 
it bore had lost its way, wondering where its sum- 
mer companions had gone, and afraid of being left 
alone in such a changing solitude. Then there 
was the varied race of fungi, blue and silver, gold 
and crimson, so gorgeous that for brilliancy and 
beauty of tint the proudest flower might bow be- 
fore them; all in their different ways marking the 
solemn majesty of autumn in the forest, and throw- 
ing over the scene a gloomy kind of grandeur, sug- 
gestive of pensive musings. When I reached m 
village lodging, I took leave of my guide wit 
feelings of regret. He had made, by his intelligent 
explanations and cheerful company, a very favour- 
able impression on me ; and, on his account, I have 
always felt a great respect for the race of men from 
which he is sprung, who retain their primitive occu- 
pation of swineherds from father to son, and live near 
the wild solitudes of the forest, associating exclu- 
sively with each other and the animals under their 
charge. Several years, I may add, have elapsed 
since the above visit, and great changes have, in 
the interval, occurred both in the scenery and usages 
of the New Forest. 





Tue Scertic ANSWERED.—“ If we are to live after 
death, why don’t we have some certain knowledge of it?” 
said a sceptic to a clergyman. 

“ Why didn’t you have some knowledge of this world 
before you came into it?” was the caustic reply. 





| copied in manuscript, and none so often printed. Kin 


and noble, peasant and pauper, are delighted students of its 
pages. Philosophers have humbly gleaned from it, and 
legislation has been thankfully indebted to it. Its stories 
charm the child, its hopes inspirit the aged, and its pro- 
mises soothe the bed of death. The maiden is wedded 
under its sanction, and the grave is closed under its com- 
forting assurances. Its lessons are the essence of religion, 
the seminal truths of theology, the best principles of 
morals, and the guiding axioms of political economy, 
Martyrs have often bled and been burnt for attachment 
to it. It is the theme of universal appeal. In the entire 
range of literature no book is so frequently quoted or 
referred to. The majority of all the books ever published 
have been in connection with it. The fathers commented 
upon it, and the subtle divines of the middle ages refined 
upon its doctrines. It sustained Origen’s scholarship and 
Chrysostom’s rhetoric; it whetted the penetration of Abe- 
lard, and exercised the keen ingenuity of Aquinas. It 
gave life to the revival of letters, and Dante and Petrarch 
revelled in its imagery. It augmented the erudition of 
Erasmus, and roused and blessed the intrepidity of Luther. 
Its temples are the finest specimens of architecture, and 
the brightest triumphs of music are associated with its 
poetry. The text of no ancient author has summoned into 
operation such an amount of labour and learning, and it has 
furnished occasion for the most masterly examples of cri- 
ticism and comment, grammatical investigation and logical 
analysis. It has inspired the English muse with her lofti- 
est strains. Its beams gladdened Milton in his darkness, 
and cheered the song of Cowper in his sadness. It was 
the star which guided Columbus to the discovery of a new 
world. It furnished the panoply of Puritan valour which 
shivered tyranny in days gone by. It is the magna charta 
of the world’s regeneration and liberties. Such benefactors 
as Francke, Neff, Schwartz, and Howard, the departed 
Chalmers and the living Shaftesbury, are cast in the mould 
of the Bible. Among the Christian classics, it loaded the 
treasures of Owen, charged the fulness of Hooker, barbed 
the point of Baxter, gave colours to the pallette and sweep 
to the pencil of Bunyan, enriched the fragrant fancy of 
Taylor, sustained the loftiness of Howe, and strung the 
lummet of Edwards. In short, this collection of artless 
ives and letters has changed the face of the world, and 
ennobled myriads of its population. 

How To Get Pgace.—Dr. William Gordon, of King- 
ston-on-Hull, who died three years ago, was a profound 
scholar, and a man of distinguished moral excellence. He 
was considered by his religious friends to be sceptical. 
He made profound researches in every department of phi- 
losophy and religion; and arrived at last at a most cordial 
acceptance of Christ as his Saviour. His dying days were 
days of wonderful triumph and joy. ‘The secret of it he 
frequently describes to consist in ceasing to cavil about 
religion, and just accepting Christ as a Saviour. “I went 
fervently to him, and took all my sins and cares, my heart 
full; and left all at the cross: and sweet peace followed.” 
“T reasoned, and debated, and investigated, but I found 
no peace, till I came to the gospel as a little child; till I re- 
ceived it as a babe.” 

Wuat 1s tHe Wortp?—A dream within a dream; 
as we grow older, each step is an inward awakening. The 
youth awakes as he thinks from childhood—the full grown 
man despises the pursuits of youth as visionary—the old 
man looks on manhood as a feverish dream. Death the 
last sleep? No; it is the last and final awakening.—Si 
Walter Scott. 

Earty Ristn¢é.—Said the distinguished Lord Chat- 
ham to his son, “ I would inscribe. on the curtains of your 
bed, and the walls of your chamber, ‘If you do not rise 
early, you can make progress in nothing. If you do not 
set apart your hours of reading, if you suffer yourself or 
any one else to break in upon them, your days will slip 
through your hands unprofitable and frivolous, and unen- 


joyed by yourself.’” 




















